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FOREWORD 

"The structuring of an organization 
should never be done except in 
terms of objectives to be achieved. 
Too often the organization chart is 
planned and executed in a vacuum." 

Seckler^ Hudson 

In this segment you will learn how to use the previously 
taught material on organizing to help you draw a valid 
picture of the organization. The advantages and disadvantages 
of charting and how a chart may help a leader by providing him 
much useful information at a glance will be discussed. You 
will learn that the type of organization and its mission will 
affect the type of information and the detail necessary in 
charting an organization. You should remember that the 
organization chart is just a functional picture of the organi- 
zation and that people run the organization, not charts. 

There are two types of materials that can be used for 
this segment and segments VIII, IX, and X. If the student is 
assigned an audio ta(;e track, he will follow the instruction 
with an audio tape and appropriate panel booklet. If the 
student is assigned the alternate track, he will cover the 
same material by use of a Syndactic Text, similar to the 
material presented in Part Two, segments II, III, IV, and V. 
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ORGAN I Z I NG ; CHARTING 



PROGRESS CHECK 



Question 1 , 

Select the statement which correctly describes the purposes 
of organization charts. 



a. Organization charts clearly show lines of 
authority; portray the formal organization; 
facilitate understanding of difficult 
informal relationships. 

b. Organization charts are tools to assist 
management; portray the formal organization; 
show how the organization actually operates. 

c« Organization charts portray the formal organ- 
ization; facilitate understanding of difficult 
informal organizational concepts; '.learly show 
lines of authority. 

d. Organization charts clearly show lines of 
authority; are tools to assist management; 
portray the formal organization. 
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Question 2 , 

Which of the following statements best describes the 
limitations of organization charts as far as "real" versus 
"portrayed" organization is concerned? 

a. They show structure, chain of command, 
and actual operation, but not the human 
element involved in management. 

b. They show structure, the human element 
in management, and the chain of command, 
but not the actual operation. 

c. They show structure and chain of command, 
but neither the human element involved, 
nor the actual operation. 

d. They show structure, but not the human 
element in management, the chain of 
command, or the actual operation. 



Question 3 . 

Select the statement which correctly describes the 
influence of organization charts on the quality of the organ- 
ization itself and the quality of management. 

a. Organization charts will insure a good formal 
organization, and provide insight into the 
formal organization. They have no effect on 
management. 

b. Organization charts only provide insight into 
the formal organization. They do not insure 
either a good formal organization or good 
management. 

c. Organization charts provide insight into the 
formil organization and insure good management. 
They do not insure a good formal organization. 

d. Organization charts insure a good formal 
organization and good management. They 
provide no insight into the formal organ- 
ization. 
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Question 4 > 

Which of the following items correctly lists types of 
charts in the following order: structural, functional, 
billet assignment, combination? 

a. Ship's organization; personnel assigned; 
deck division duties; organization and 
functions . 

b. Organization and functions; deck division 
duties; personnel assigned; ship*s organ- 
ization* 

c. Ship's organization; deck division duties; 
organization and functions; personnel 

ass igned. 

d. Ship's organization; deck division duties; 
personnel assigned; organization and 
functions • 



Question 5 . 

Which of the following statements correctly lists the 
characteristics of structural charts? 



a. Structural charts show the structure of an 
organization, are relatively independent of 
organization size, and indicate interrelation- 
ships of functions. 

b. Structural charts show the structure of an 
organization, show basic relationships among 
components, and can show functions as well 
as structures. 

c. Structural charts show the structure of an 
organization as well as the functions, show 
basic relationships among components, and 
are relatively independent of organization 
size* 

d. Structural charts show the structure of an 
organization, are relatively independent of 
organization size, and show basic relation- 
ships among components. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY AND LEADERSHIP 



Question 6> 




The chart above lacks one characteristic of a good 
organization chart. Identify the missing characteristic, 

a. Simplicity 

b. Clarity 

c. Symmetry 

d. Unity 
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Question 7 . 

One of the characteristics of a good organization chart 
is completeness . 

Which of the following shows the requireman^ (s) to make 
a chart complete? 



a. T^** chart must show all components of the 
organization and their relationships to 
other organizations. 

b. The chart must be verified as accurate 
and current, indicate the date prepared 
and carry with it the signature of the 
Commanding Officer. 

c. The chart must identify all components 
involved and show their relationships. 

d. Both b and c above 
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Question 8 , 



A 



B 




I 






Which of the following statements best describes the 
chart above? 



a. B has a staff (advisory) relationship to 
D and E. C functions part-time as H. 

b, B has functional authority over D and E. 
C has a staff (advisory) relationship to 
H, 

c, B functions part-time as D and E. C has 
a staff (advisory) relationship to H. 

d. B has a staff (advisory) relationship to 
D and E. C has functional authority over 
H. 
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Question 9 ^ 

A check list should be used to ensure proper development 
of a good organization chart. 

Which of the following questions would not be included 
in such a check list? 

a. Is standard terminology used? 

b. Are all components included? 

c. Arc functions adequately described? 

d. iJoQS the chart satisfy all potential 
users? 



Question 10, 

Which type of organization chart is shown below? 



{BRinADE COMMANDER 









j RGMT cm IrgmT CDR| 










1 1 


1 


BN CDR BN CDR BN CDR BN CDR BN CDR BN CDR 1 



a. Structural 

b. Functional 

c. Billet assignment or position 

d. Combination 
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PART '^^^g SEGMENT ^'1 

REMEDIATION TEXT ^ud\o Script - Volume V-B 



ITEM 


ALIO IaIP" n 

ANSWER 


REMEDIATION REFERENCE 


1 


rn 


Ta^je s 1-2 


2 


r~| 


I'ages 1 - : 


3 


m 


I^tj^c 2 


4 


□ 


I\ages 2-4 


5 




Pages 2-4 


6 


□ 


Pages 4-7 


7 




'\ages 4-5 


8 




I'ages 6-8 


9 




I'age 8; also page 24 (HAPB) 


10 


□ 


Pages 2-4 


11 


□ 




12 


□ 




13 


□ 




14 


□ 




15 


□ 
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ORGANIZING; CHARTING 

When you move into a new organization, you will want to know 
such things as: Who runs this outfit? Whom do you see to 
get something accomplished? What is the role of that person? 
How do you find the answers to these question? If you 
depended on the answers of individuals, you would get 
conflicting answers. IT Smith may direct you to do one job 
and you start to comply because he is senior to you; LT Brown 
may tell you to do another job instead and he is your immediate 
superior. Without a formal organization chart, you run the 
risk of making serious mistakes: of going to the wrong person 
or wasting time in trying to get coordination. For lack of a 
clear picture of your newly assigned organization, you assume 
(erroneously) that this is like previous outfits you have 
been in. An organization chart is a device for portraying the 
formal organization. It should be explicit, especially in 
areas where possibilities exist for plausible but incorrect 
assumptions. It is important that all individuals connected 
with the organization interpret the chart correctly. In a 
military management setting, it is urgent that lines of 
authority be clearly delineated. An organization chart 
quickly and accurately portrays this structure. 
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A navigator needs to know how to use charts to guide his ship; 
you, too, will need to know how to use charts to guide you 
in an organization. There are some precautions to consider 
as we discuss organization charts. The chart does not by 
itself insure good management. It may show the formal chain 
of command within an organization, but it can never portray 
the human element involved in management nor tell how the 
organization actually operates. An organization chart is 
unable to describe the ''informal" organization which is always 
present. The chart is impersonal in nature, and is a "tool" 
to assist management rather than a cure-all for the problems 
of management. (Pause) 

r 

I Organization charts are a useful tool, but are they essential 

' to success^ One can always find examples of enterprises that 

have survived without them. But today, in large organizations, 
including the Navy, the organization chart has become an 
indispensable graphic portrayal of certain aspects of the 
organization. Here at the Academy, and later in the Fleet, 
you will make use of organization charts. ( Pause ) 

Now look at item 1 . 

Charts can do several things. But seldom can one chart do all 
of them. Hence, there are several kinds of charts. A chart 
may be excellent for one purpose and useless for another. The 
charts most used to portray military organization are: 
(1) structural charts, showing the structure of a command; 
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(2) functional charts, illustrating the interrelationships 
of functions; and (3) billet assignment or position charts, 
showing personnel position assignments. One can combine two 
or more of these types in a single chart, but this is rarely 
necessary or desirable. A basic principle of graphic presen- 
tation is simplicity. Combining several types in one chart 
tends to create confusion rather than clarity. ( Pause ) 

Structural charting is the most common and simplified method 
used by the Navy. Let us examine first a structural chart 
of a company organization at the Naval Academy. ( Pause ) 

Now look at Item 2 . 

As its name implies, this chart shows the structure of a 
command and outlines the basic relationships among components. 
One characteristic of a structural chart is its relative 
independence of organizational size; it makes little difference ' 
to the charting requirement whether the organization is a large 
aircraft carrier or a small coastal patrol boat. ( Pause ) 

A functional chart tells what the units in an organization 
do. ( Pause ) 

Now look at Item 5 . 

There is, of course, some semblance to the structural chart, 
in that boxes are connected. But the emphasis is different • 
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Structural detail is minimized. There are fewer boxes shown, 
but those shown are bigger and contain descriptions of the 
functions of the units. An example of this may be seen in 
chapter one of any ship's organization and regulations 
manual. The billet assignment or position chart is the 
third common type of chart. ( Pause ) 

Now look at Item 4 , 

The Watch, Quarter and Station Bill on board a ship is an 
example of this type, for it shows the names, billets, and 
titles or grades of personnel as they fit into the current 
organizational plan. The people occupying certain billets 
may change, but billet conditions do not change. Names are 
included, but may be changed as personnel change. They are 
included in a manner that makes them easily changed, ( Pause ) 

Combination charts may be useful if they are kept simple, 
but when they start to become complex they lose clarity. 
Therefore, they should be used sparingly, ( Pause ) 

Now look at Item S , This is a combination of a structural 
and functional chart. 

In your careers as naval officers, you will find it necessary 
to prepare charts. The main characteristics of a good 
organization chart are: (1) Completeness (2) Simplicity 
(3) Clarity (4) Symmetry (5) Unity, (Pause) 
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Now look at Item 6 , 

First, Completeness > As a full graphic oisplay of the organ- 
ization, the chart must identify all desired components and 
their major relationships. To be complete, all information 
must be verified as accurate and current. The chart should 
indicate the date prepared ani carry with it the signature 
of the Commanding Officer. Second, Simplicity . Details not 
needed to meet the desired purpose should be left out. The 
purpose of the chart should govern what is included and what 
is left out# If the chart is to display command relationships, 
for example, it should not include informal relationships or 
descriptions of functions. Third, Clarity . A chart is a 
means of communications. If it is not clear, it may be worth- 
less or even detrimental. Boxes should be labeled clearly. 
Abbreviations should be used only when all users know their 
meanings. Short explanatory notes may be necessary. Lines 
should not cross. ( Pause ) 

Now look at Item 7 . 

Fourth, Symmetry . Item 7 shows a badly presented chart. 
Boxes are not well-centered. There is a resulting confusion: 
some boxes are shown directly above boxes which do not have 
any command relationship to them. A symmetrical (or balanced) 
presentation would clear up this confusion. ( Pause ) 
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Now look at Item 8 > 

Fifth, Unity, All units on a chart must be linked together 
and shown as a single organization. From each box one must 
be able to trace a relationship to every other box. ( Pause ) 

A great benefit from an organization chart may come during 
its preparation. At this time the organization will be 
subjected to objective and critical analyses, primarily to 
achieve an understanding that will permit a correct chart 
to be prepared; but the very act of charting may disclose 
some unclear areas of jurisdiction or awkward relationships. 
Some people believe that chart and job descriptions are only 
tools for describing the current organization or a proposed 
one, but that they do not tell us how a group of any kind 
should be organized. While this is quite true of completed 
charts, the initial preparation can tell us a great deal about 
both the faults and the strengths in an organizational struc- 
ture, and can indicate which realignments should be requested, 
authorized and effected. We must not fall into the trap of 
confusing an organization chart with an organization. One 
cannot drive an automobile on the road map anymore than the 
organization chart itself will accomplish organizational goals. 
Any organization, civilian or naval, is a set of understandings, 
assumptions, duties, responsibilities and behavior patterns of 
the total group of people attached to that organization. Some 
of these are formal, authorized and accepted parts of the 
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Command, But human relations always exist informally as 
living, changing elements possessing great flexibility and 
adaptability. One author refers to the "semipermanent formal 
organization structure" as a way to emphasize the constantly 
changing nature of even the formal structure, ( Pause ) 

The foregoing general features of good charting provide basic 
rules for constructing charts, but there are practical consid- 
erations that apply to exceptional situations. Charting rules 
are not "hard and fast" but must be applied with discretion 
and common sense. 

Units of equivalent authority usually are shown on the chart 
by drawing them on the same horizontal plane. ( Pause ) 

Now look at Item 9 . (Pause 6 sec) 

Line and Staff. It is useful for a chart to distinguish line 
and staff relationships. 

Now look at Item 10 . 

This figure includes both line and staff relationships. The 
solid lines indicate lines of direct authority. The dashed 
line indicates that the relationship between the officers 
involved, the chaplain and the '*B" Division Officer, is of a 
staff (advisory) nature. 

Now look at Item 11 . 

Functional Authority. Just as we have a special way to 

distinguish line and staff relationships, there is a specific 
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way to show functional authority. Alternating dots and dashes 
are used to provide a line of functional authority wherein 
the officer has power over functions undertaken by personnel 
not in his own department. For exaiq>le, the Special Services 
Officer might be connected with dots and dashes to the "B" 
and "M" Division representatives of the Recreation Committee. 
( Pause) 

At this time, let us sunaarize some key points in construc- 
tion of charts, by posing a series of check-list type questions. 
Such a check-list will help you focus on the main principles 
of this series of lessons on organization, and will help to 
insure that the chart embodies the necessary features. (Pause) 

Wow look at Item 12 . 

There are definite limitations to organization charts, and 
serious misconceptions can arise from their incautious use. 
Experts repeatedly warn about assuming that an improvement in 
the chart automatically improves the efficiency and 
effectiveness of an organization. After a chart has been 
prepared and approved, it becomes a static instrument; the 
organization, involving humans as well as other resources, 
is dynamic, interacting and constantly changing in several 
directions. Therefore, it is essential to keep revising the 
chart as the organization changes. (Pause) 

In this lesson, you have learned about many uses of charting, 
and have acquired some practical rules for constructing good 
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charts. Specific guidelines have been developed for charging 
situations which face the naval officer. Charts are brief, 
clear ways to display an organization's characteristics for a 
variety of uses. "Perfect" charts do not exist. The Navy 
finds that the structural, functional, and billet assignment 
or position charts are most applicable to its needs. The 
good chart will strive for clarity, simplicity, completeness, 
symmetry and unity. Organization charts should be considered 
semipermanent, at best, and subject to regular revision after 
careful analysis of the organization as a dynamic entity. 
There are dynamic interactions continually occurring within 
any command. These interactions are referred to as the 
"informal" organizations and are not reflected in any published 
chart. Improvements in charts do not automatically improve 
either the efficiency or effectiveness of the organization. 
Attainment of these two goals requires more than good charts. 
However, caution should be exercised in changing any organ- 
ization. The organization of the Navy has been developed 
^ver the years and is the result of much experience and know 
how. Chancres ce.ne slowly and for specific purnoses. ( Pause ) 



This is the end of the Audio Script for Part Five, Segment VII. 
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FOREWORD 



*'The way to be nothing is 
to do nothing, " 

# Edgar Howe 

This segment will show you how to convert plans and 
decisions into purposeful action, thus providing a bridge 
between preparation of plans and achievement of objectives. 
You will become familiar with how decisions are made and 
what facets must be consi'^ered for proper directing. You 
will gain an understanding of such factors as environment, 
technique, and emphasis, and their part in the process of 
directing. The relationship of directing to leadership and 
management will be covered to h-^lp you familiarize yourself 
with this primary part of the military management process. 
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DIRECTING 



PROGRESS CHECK 

Question 1 , 

Select the statement which identifies the importance of 
directing to a military leader. 



a. Directing is important because military leaders 
have to issue orders. 

h. Dir-^cting is important because of the impos- 
sibility of foreseeing all contingencies in 
planning , 

c. Directing is important because it activ;tes a 
plan tovards accomplishment of objectives. 

d. Directing is important because it is a dynanic 
function that activates tlie achieving of' objec- 
tives by motivating proper planning. 



tjuestion 2 . 

Select tho correct definition of directing. 

a. The process of issuing directives (oral or 
K -itten) 

b. The process of converting plans into purposeful 
action 

c. The process of interpreting orders 

d. The initial phase of program development 
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Question 3 . 

Khich of the following is necessary for creating a proper 
environment for directing? 

a. Creation of a friendly atmosphere 

!>• Explanation of reasons and purposes of directions 

c. Installation of a spirit of obedience regar 'less 
of the reasons or purposes of the direction 

d. All of the above 



Question 4 , 

The Operations Officer has heard that one of his Division 
Officers has ^.rcated much dissatisfaction among his men because 
of a tendency to over-di"ect. 

Other symptoms of over-directing might be:' 

t a. Subordinates will take more pride in 

their work because of the close super- 
vision, 

b. Subordinates will set their own standards 
higher than those established by the leader. 

c. Subordinates most likely will lose the sense 
I of challei they would have in implementing 

new directives . 

d. Subordinates loyalty to organization wi 11 
be increased because they know their leader 
cares . 
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Question 5 , 

The commander of a specialized office was correct in his 
assumption that his men were highly intelligent and well 
trained. He then f-)llowed a laissez-faire leadership pattern 
which caused each section of his office to operate indepen- 
dently. 

What is the implication of this type of directing? 

a. Office objectives may become fragmented and 
uncoordinated. 

b. Poor communication may impair operation. 

c. Creativity may be stifled. 

d. Loyalty may be reduced. 

Question 6 . 

Which of the following is a symptom of overdirecting? 

a. Poor esprit de corps 

b. Indecisive behavior by subordinates 

c. Confusion of unit goals 

d. Uncoordinated objectives 
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Question 7 . 

Which of the following actions by a Midshipman Regimental 
Commander could best be described as directing? 



a. Preparing a list of primary goals of the 
Regiment 

b. Recommending to the Brigade Commander that 
the Regimental staff be increased 

c. Delegating to one of his assistants the 
authority to ensure that reports of athletic 
participation are received from the battalions 
on time 

d. Writing a memorandum to each Battalion 
Commander stating the time and place for 
formation and the route to be followed in 
marching to the stadium 
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ITEM 


ANSWER 


REMEDIATION REFERENCE 


1 


□ 


Pages 1-4 


2 


Q 


Page 2 


3 


Q 


Pages 7-10 


4 


□ 


Pages 11-13 


5 


□ 


Pages 11-13 


6 


□ 


Pages 12-13 


7 




Pages 1-2 


8 


□ 




9 


□ 




10 
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□ ■ 
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13 
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□ 
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DIRECTING 

Up to now in considering the role of the military manager we 
have been concerned with the preparatory functions of plan- 
ning and organizing which precede the execution of any task. 
But all the effort we expend in preparation is wasted unless 
it is implemented into action. This is. where direction comes 
into play. ( Pause ) 

Now look at Item 1 . 

It shows the relationship of directing to the management 
wheel. Visualize, if you will, the complete chaos which 
would accompany embarki.ig on your summer cruise if, although 
the planning and organizing had been accomplished in an 
outstanding manner, there was iiiadequate direction of the 
actual ope rat ion . It is the purpose of this lesson to 
examine in detail the function of direct ing , to outline 
its position in the ove all picture of military management, 
and to assist you in improving your performance as a mili- 
tary manager- -now , as a midshipman, and in your career in 
the years to come. Your individual proficiency as a leader 
can be improved through experience and training, but it 
must be based on knowledge of the factors involved in 
leading and directing. ( Pause ) * 
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Now look at Item 2 . 

Directing is the dynamic function that converts plans and 
decisions into purposeful action, thereby providing a bridge 
between the preparation of plans and the achievement of 
objectives. If you are elected the editor of Pe cf Points , 
you will no doubt spend considerable time in thinking about 
and planning the steps you will take to make your edition 
the best that has ever been issued. Toward this end, you 
will then organize a staff and appoint other midshipmen to 
fill Che various posts of Business Manager, Sports Editor 
and so forth. But to realize that goal of yours, you have 
to direct your new staff so that you can convert your ideas 
into a realized accomplishment. Directing, then, is the 
actuating phase--the spe-ific giving of the order--in the 
overall manarement process which uses resources to gain 
specific objectives. No» ,. when we give the order, we test 
the accur cy of ou- prior estimates as to the capability 
of our resources to achieve our objectives. We test our 
assumptions as to timing, the level at which our people 
perform, ar.d the functioning of equipment. And, as we 
observe how well our resources perform, ^e arc getting the 
needed feedback to see if we must revise our objectives. 
Let's take an example. (Pause) 
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Now look at Item 3 , 

You are a destroyer division officer. In just two hours the 
ship will go to general quarters, and you have just dire, ^ed 
your fire control technician to perforin a maintenance check 
on a fire-control radar which is required for general qu;'rtcrs. 
When you gave the order, you set in motion a chain of events 
which will provide an acid test of the accuracy of your estimates. 
Estimates of what? First, the estimate that the check can be 
accomplished within two hours. Second, the estimate that the 
radar's performance can be improved by such a brief and hurried 
check. And third, the estimate that your leading fire contiol 
technician will perform at a certain level of capability. If 
any one of these estimates is incorrect, you will receive 
feedback showing that your objective will have to be modified 
to correspond more closely with realicy. Again: assume that as 
assistant weapons officer on a guided missile frigate, you have 
advised the Weapons Officer that your men will perform certain 
required test checks on the Terrier Launcher by 1600 tomorrow. 
Several hours after you have directed your men to start the 
check, you are advised that they are having trouble with a 
piece of test equipment and that, even by borrowing a substi- 
tute piece of equipment from a sister ship (which you imme- 
diately proceed to do), they are still not going to be able 
to make up the lo>t time, and will not be able to complete 
the checks before '.200 a day later. In view of the negative 
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Character of the feedback you receive about the performance 
of resources (in this case, defective test equipment), you 
must revise your objective and so inform the Weapons Officer. 
The ability to direct something- -and keep in mind our 
definition of bridging the gap between preparation and 
achieving an objective- -is of extreme importance to the 
military leader. During wartime it is vital that war plans 
be executed with precision. Failure to carry out a plan 
because of poor direction is sire to result in an inadequate, 
and probably catastrophic, operation. The need to execute 
well is just as apparent, though less costly, in peacetime. 
( Paus e) 

Now look at Item 4 . 

Although the assignment of other shipboard duties may be 
carefully planned and the assignments of manpower to specific 
details well-organized, unless action is properly dlrectec 
the chances of getting a particular job done in a smart, safe 
manner are practically nil. ( Pause ) 

Having defined just what directing is and having recognized 
its place in the management process, let us next discuss some 
key requirements that are considered fundamental to good 
directing. ( Pause ) 
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Now look at Item 5 . 

Here we see five requirements for good directini;. First: ^ 
the feasibility of accomplishment. Will existing resources 
permit the accoriolishment of the objective? Is the "order" 
that gets the action started a reasonable order in the 
sense that compliance can be expected, or is it unreasonable. 
Are the resources available? Do subordinates have the physical 
and mental ability to do the task? This requirement is in 
accord with the key leadership factor which states: "An 
effective leader Employs his unit in accordance with its 
capabilities/* Second: Are the orders, in whatever form 
issued, xlear, complete and concise? Do the/ specify when 
the action is to be accomplished? Do all people who need to 
know ''get the word"? Are the orders compatible with organi- 
zational objectives? Third: Is the leadership effective in 
motivating the subordinate to accomplish the objective? The 
leader must use the right combination of motivation and 
authority depending upon the situation and the superior-subor- 
dinate relationship. In other words, don't try to appeal to 
the creative ability of your men when you want them to wash 
paint work. On the other hand, don't summarily order your 
leading chief petty officer to calibrate the radar without 
explaining that you need an accurate measurement as soon a^ 
possible and that he can do the job better than anyone else 
under him can. Fourth: Is there adequate interpersonal 
communication? Picture yourself ir a subordinate's position 
where you rarely communicate with your immediate superior. 
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How well can you really understand his directives? Can you- 
be sure you know what he really wants? Effective communication 
not only relays instructions but also reflects previot-, inter- 
actions so that there is a continuous flow in the inter- 
change of information. Communication up and down and 
across is desirable also because it builds a spirit of 
belonging in an organization. Fifth: Is the leader 
considerate of his subordinates? Does he conscientiously 
make an effort to view things from the other's position? 
Is he aware of his own limitations and capabilities, and is he 
completely objective in issuing orders? This requirement is 
in accord with the key leadership factor which states:; ••'\n 
effective leader treats every person as an individual, not as 
a number." ( Pause ) 

Although a leadership situation can exist with only two persons 
interacting--you and a subordinate -most of your future leader- 
ship roles will involve considerably more thin two persons. 
Consider the variety of group functions you will encounter 
onboard ship- -bridge watch teams, fireroom watch teams, combat 
information center watch teams, gu.i crews, damage control parties. 
Directing in this type of "mult i - interactive" environment involves 
a network of relationships between a leader and his subordinates 
in which behavior and plans can be modified through the process 
of feedback. More than one junior officer has found that an 
order issued to his division one day had to be altered the 
next day because his observation of the men's actions in the 
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interim convinced him that his p an(s) needed modification. 
Since both the leader and the subordinates share in the 
knowledge which each party contributes to the total effec- 
tiveness, mutual respect is established, and each party relies 
upon the other. The sailor on the forecastle who can throw 
the heaving line straight and far is a valuable asset to the 
Captain, and the Captain who can bring his ship alongside 
smartly so that a heaving line can easily reach the pier is 
a valuable aid to the sailor. Each depends upon the other in 
carrying out the objective of berthing the ship. ( Pause ) 

In an environment characterized by the interaction of the 
superior and his subordinates, an issue of vital importance 
to the leader is how to communicate motivation to his men. 
The leader should realize that people achieve a sense of 
importance from doing different but essential tasks which 
implement goals which they and their peers seek. A case in 
point would be the amount of effort that the Communications 
Division on a ship is willing to expend in order to win a 
communications "E." The men in this division gain a sense 
of worth from their individual contribution to the total 
effort, and are justifiably proud to wear the **E*' on *-heir 
sleeves. In this instance the motivation is both the reward 
of an **E" and thr sense of achievement the men gain from 
working together for a common purpose. ( Pause ) 
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Now look at Item 6 , 

As a future naval officer, you must realize that there are 
certain work- related needs which every individual has and 
upon which prope^- motivation works effectively. These needs 
include opportunity, recognition, belonging and security. 
All of these needs are found in the Boat-Group Commander 
in the situation we will now describe. The 'JSS Sarasota is 
on a good will visit to Sarasota, Florida. The harbor is 
shallow and the ship must anchor 8 miles offshore. This 
presents a problem in transporting the crew and civilian 
visitors to and from the ship. The First Lieutenant tells 
the Boat-Group Commander to make the necessary arrangements 
to provide transportation. Additional personnel from the 
other deck divisions are assigned to the boat group, and the 
Boat -Group Commander draws up schedules to make sure that an 
adequate number of boats are available at all times to make 
the runs, and that they are manned by trained boat crews. 
When the four-day visit is ended, the local dignitaries 
commend the Boat-Group Comiilander for the efficient, cour- 
teous service his crews provided. In this example, the 
Boat -Group Commander was given the opportunity to use his 
initiative and ingenuity in solving the transportation 
problem. He received recognition from the local populace. 
His sense of belonging was increased by the credible 
showing his liberty boats made. And finally he feels secure 
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in his work because he received cooperation from those around 
him and was able to do his job well. A teacher may not be an 
expert in the subject he is teaching; however, to be successful, 
he must be expert in communicating his enthusiasm for the 
subject. So, too, the naval officer must communicate his 
enthusiasm so that his men are motivated to achieve the desired 
behavior • 

It is useless for the leader to believe in motivating his 
subordinates if he is not also successful in communicating 
this motivation to his men. It is a challenge to every 
leader to find the best way to manipulate environmeatal 
factors so as to increase motivation. There are four 
procedures which can be employed to create the proper 
environment. ( Pause ) 

Now look at Item 7 . 

First, if your men don*t know who works for whom, to whom 
they report, who reports to them, and to whom you report, 
the atmosphere is not favorable to getting things done. As 
a division officer, make sure that your men know the authority 
relationships existing not only within your division, but in 
the ship as well. Second, remember how you appreciated having 
policies, procedures and standing practices at the Academy, 
such as the honor concept, explained to you. Similarly, your 
men will be more responsive if as an officer you take the 
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time to explain to them the rationale underlying standing 
operating procedures. Third, you will find that your men 
will be more productive and happier in their work if they 
understand the logic behind the orders you give them. The 
firemen in "M" Division are disgruntled about cleaning the 
voids. The chore becomes less distasteful to them when 
they are informed that dirty voids are potential fire 
hazards and might jeopardize the safety of the entire ship. 
Fourth, if you can instill in your men the desire to 
accomplish the assigned task and pride in work well-done, 
you will have created an environment that will help you to 
attain your objective. ( Pause ) ^ 

Now look at Item 8 . 

The Fire Control Officer impresses on his fire control 
technicians the necessity of an accurate battery alignment 
check. The competence with which the check is performed 
will directly affect the accuracy of the firings. The 
fire control tecnnicians are understandably proud when their 
guns destroy a target with a minimum number of rounds. 
Remember that you can't inspire your men unless you yourself 
are motivated, enthusiastic and willing to work hard. Further- 
more, you will find that showing respect for the inherent 
dignity of man and making use of the principles of human 
relationships will aid you in properly motivating your subor- 
dinates. (Pause) 
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Assume now that you have defined your objectives, drawn up 
your plans, and determined which technique of communication, 
oral or written, to use to convey your instructions. Now you 
must decide whether your directive suits the situation. Is 
your directive too detailed in nature so that you are telling 
your men not only what to do but how to do it? Or, on the 
other han^, have you been so general in your order that your 
men do not know exactly what is expected of them? If a certain 
amount of direction is necessary to ensure accomplishment of 
the objective then, obviously, the use of any amount less than 
required is insufficient to get the job done. This situation 
we shall call underdirecting. Similarly, that situation 
where more directing is used than is necessary is called 
overdirecting. An example of underdirecting would be the 
division officer who told his junior division officer, a new 
ensign, to inspect the division bcrthini; ccnpartmcnt . The 
ensign reported that it looked good. ( Pause ) 

Now look at Item 9 . 

Later in the morning the department head inspected the 
compartment and found dirt in the corners., bunks improperly 
made, and personal gear adrift. Clearly, the division 
officer should have specified what standards were expected 
and vhat to look for in the inspection. (Pause) 
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Now look at Item 10. 

Overdirecting was employed by the Deck Division Officer who 
not only instructed his leading boatswain's mate to paint the 
fantail, but how to do it. 

He not only specified when it wouU' be done but by whom, and 
in what manner. He then supervised the operation personally, 
correcting each man without going through the boatswain. ( Pause ) 
Now, let's examine the implications of underdirecting. (Pause) 

New look at Item 11 > 

First, if you are too general in your directives, your men 
may feel that you are uncertain as to just what is to be 
done and have left it to them to second-guess the solution. 
Second, your subordinates may be unsure as to exactly what 
their job is if their instructions have been too vague. 
Third, if you don't assign task priorities, your subordinates 
will assign their own. This may result in poorly coordinated 
work which only partially fulfills objectives. (Pause) 

Now look at Item 12 . 

The opposite situation, overdirecting, has its own set of 
implications. First, if you keep telling your men how to 
do everything, they will lose the sense of challenge which 
most of us have when we receive a new directive which 
requires the use of initiative. Second, the officer must 
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avoid explaining to his men things that they already know, 
as they wiJl resent being talked down to. Third, over- 
directing may lead the subordinate to believe that his 
superior underrates him and doesn't use his capabilities to 
the fullest. Fourth, creativity may be stifled by over- 
directing- -subordinates may feel it is useless to think up 
new ways of doing things their own way. And fifth, if subor- 
dinates feel that they are not being allowed to make a 
definite contribution to the organization, their loyalty to 
the organization will be diminished. The errors of under- 
directing and overdirecting can usually be avoided if the 
leader is careful to adjust his managerial style to three 
factors--the objectives of the organization, the capacities 
of subordinates, ?nd his own personality. nv.iuse) 

Throughout this lesson continued reference has been made to 
the concept of leadership. Theodore llaiman.i btates in hU 
^ook, Professio nal Management, Theory and Practice , that 
^•leadership... (involves) the process by which a (superior) 
directs, guides and influences the work of others m 

choosing and attaining specified goals " The Kvy to 

successful leadership is good directing because it is people 
who are being directed. Although the military executive 
possesses all the necessary authority to ensure strict 
compliance with orders, his results will be much more 
effective if he is also a good leader. Recall the 
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Key Leadership Factor; "Make sure the task is understood, 
supervised, and accomplished." It should now be clear how 
important that Factor is to you » in your role as a leader. 
1±» essence, the function of directing. 



This is the end of the Audio Script of Part Five, Segment VII I. 
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FORnWORD 



*' So You Want A Command ? I ask the 
fol lowtng question: Can you juggle , 
at the same time, all the balls of 
training , maintenance , cests, 
adm. nis tration, { nspections , 
communication, messes, supply , 
athle tics , marksmanship , discipline , 
public re la t ions, without dropping 
any o/ them?" 

General Bruce C* Clarke, USA (Ret*) 



The characteristics of the four basic steps in the 
controlling system and the importance of this to military 
management will he covered in this segment. The standards 
to be set and compared with performance, and familiarity with 
the necessary corrective action to produce the desired 
results, will also he discussed. The implications of over- or 
under-controlling will be studied. The importance of reports 
to controlling, and their timeliness and accuracy, will be 
discussed . 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 
AND LliADLR-^.mi' 



PART FTVn 
SLGMnNT IX 



CONTROLLING 



PROGRESS CHECK 



Question I * 

Select the statement.', which describe the importance of 
controlling to military management. 

1) Controlling enables subordinates to identify 
trends, thus affording guides for further 
action, 

2) Controlling allows the manager to heln 
fulfill his role by measuring progress 
tov/ard achieving organizational goals and 
obj ecti ves . 

3) Contiolling is a continuous process which 
allows the manager to maintain his kno^^'ledge 
of the overall activity. 

4) Controlling is the function of evaluating 
performance of subordinates in order that 
appropriate disciplinary measures may be 
identified as a guide for future action. 



a. 1 and 3 

b. 2 and 4 

c. 2 and 3 

d. 5 and 4 



Five/ IX/ PC 



TNTROnuCTION TO P.SYCIIOLOGY AND LnAnLRSlIIP 



Question 2 , 

From the foIlowin(t statements select those which are 
characteristics of a control system., 

1) Controls should report deviations 
promptly 

2) Controls should eliminate the problems 
associated with unexpected deviations. 

3) Controls should indicate corrective 
action . 

4) Controls should point up areas of 
strategic interest which have been 
neglected. 

51 Controls should be obiective and 
flexible. 

6) Controls must reflect leadership potential 
regarding the needs of the activity. 



a. 1, 3, and 5 

b. 1 , 2, and 6 

c. 2, 4, and 6 

d. 2,3, and 5 
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Question 3 . 

LTJG Woodward was the Supply Officer aboard the USS 
Kensington. Whenever the ship loaded supplies, they were 
consistently distributed inaccurately or late. The Captain 
often asked LTJG Woodward where all the supplies had gone, but 
frequently Woodward could not produce a satisfactory answer. 

Select the paragraph which best explains the corrective 
steps LTJG Woodward should employ in controlling his department, 

a. LTJG Woodward should establish goals against 
which actual results can be measured. !?e 
should measure his group's performance 
against the performances of all other der»art- 
ments on ships of comparable size. LTJG* 
Woodward should insure that minor adjustments 
are made to change the goal orientation of 
the organization. 

b. LTJG Woodward should establish standards 
which will determine the abilities of the 
individuals under his supervision. He 
should establish measurement standards of 
performance which will insure that work is 
accomplished in an efficient manner. LTJC^ 
Woodward should institute an external 
auditing system which will prove the effec- 
tiveness of his department, 

c. LTJG Woodward should establish standards 
against which actual results can be 
measured. Me should institute internal 
budget, audit and statistical programs 
which will facilitate maintaining better 
supply procedures. M.e should compare the 
actual performance with established 
standards and take further corrective 

action if performance deviates fron standards. 

d. LTJG Woodward should establish standards 
which will identify specific deficiencies 
among his men. Me should take disciplinary 
action against those men holding back the 
group's performance. LTJG Woodward should 
institute measures directed at lifting morale 
and stabilizing goal orientation. 
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Question 4 , 

MIDN 1/c Knilak informed his plebe platoon at the 
beginning of the plebe summer indoctrination that they were 
going to be the best shooting, best marching, most physically 
fit platoon at the end of plebe summer. He informed the 
platoon that in order for them to accomplish this goal, they 
would have to: 

1) Qualify over with the rifle and pistol 

2) Conduct drill competition without making 
any mistakes 

3) Have 1001 with passing scores on all 
physical fitness tests 

4) Be prepared to put in extra hours of 
effort 

5) Hold extra snapping-in instruction for 
weak shooters 



6) 



Have early morning cross country for the 
physically weak 



Select the standards which will aid in mission accom- 
plishment. 

a. 1,5, and 6 

b. 1, 2, and 3 
2 , 3 , and 6 

d. 1, 2, and 4 



4 
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Question S . 

LT Jason's division of the Air Department was involved 
in aircraft maintenance. The crew was required to generally 
inspect fifteen aircraft daily. Tire changes were to take 
no more than one hour if the plane was not to fly again that 
day. Otherwise the time required was half an hour. On a 
given day in which all aircraft wore to fly again, the repair 
crews inspected twenty aircraft and took forty-five minutes 
to change an aircraft tire. 

Select the statement which correctly describes the 

* 

comparison of the performance with the standards. 

a. LT Jason's section performed within an 
acceptable deviation factor of the 
standards . 

b. LT Jason's section performed in 
accordance with the standards. 

c. LT Jason's section did not perform in 
accordance with established standards. 

d. LT Jason's section performed in 
accordance with standards in one case, 
but not the other. 
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Question 6 . 

LT Nelson was directed by his CO to conduct a staff 
study to determine the enemy's capability of infiltrating 
personnel into South Vietnam by sea routes. As LT Nelson 
began to organize his research in the study, it became more 
and more obvious that the staff study needed some specific 
limiting parameters in order to meet the imposed deadline of 
the CO. 

Select the statement which indicated the most appropriate 
and logical action for LT Nelson to take. 

a. LT Nelson should carry on with the studv, 
limiting the staff study by his own 
assumptions and simply do the best job 
possible in the time available. 

b. LT Nelson should request his Commanding 
Officer to relieve him of the responsi- 
bility for the staff studv since the 
scope of the study goes beyond his own 
expertise, 

c. LT Nelson should recommend to his 
Commanding Officer, before commencing 
to write the study, that the staff 
study be narrowed (limited) to cover onlv 
a specific area of South Vietnam. 

d. LT Nelson should simply continue the 
study and just before the deadline inform 
his Commanding Officer of the extent of 
his study and request additional time to 
complete the task. 
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(Question 7 . 

ENS Foxball was assigned to the USS Scott as the B Division 
Officer. This was his first assignment aboard a ship. On the 
fifteenth day at sea two forced draft blowers broke down. HNS 
Foxball began to supervise the repair operation. After 
attempting three different approaches to the problem, he 
requested the assistance of LT Dunlap, the Chief Engineer. 

Select the' paragraph which correctly states the deficiency 
ENS Foxball possesses and specifies the appropriate solution 
to correct the deficiency. 



a. ENS Foxball cannot perform the task 
because of inadequate feedback. The 
boilermen under his supervision are not 
qualified to offer constructive suggestions. 
The solution is to provide further training 
for the boi lermen. 

b. ENS Foxball cannot perform the task because 
of a lack of knowledge on his part. ENS 
Foxball should seek to improve his profes- 
sional knowledge by discussing his duties 
and likely problem areas uith more expe- 
rienced officers aboard ship. 

c. HNS Foxball cannot perform the task because 
he lacks sufficient motivation based on his 
experience. ||e does not realize the 
importance of the prohlen and should be 
made immediately aware of its consequences. 

d. ENS Foxball cannot perform the task 
because his other responsibilities as 
B Division Officer inhibit him. He 
should delegate appropriate authority to 
his CPO so that his full attention may 
be directed toward the repair operation. 
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Question 8 , 

From the following examples select the one which demon- 
strates overcontroll ing. 

a. ENS Hamilton, the I: Division Officer, was 
informed by the Chief Engineer that all 
circuits aboard the ship would be checked 
daily. In addition, he was to prepare a 
parts sheet each day which listed those 
parts which were utilized in repair 
situations. 

b. LT Aubrey was instructed to drill his men 
Whenever he thought it was necessarv. LT 
Aubrey drilled them once weekly. 

c. LTJG Arnold was of f icer- in-charge of a 

„L^^[°"P analyzing the effectiveness 
ot tBR boats m eliminating Viet Cong 
infiltration. He was' presented with 
400 pages of unassimilated data, but later 
discovered he needed more information. 

d. LT Larsen instituted a zero-defects 
program in his unit. The personnel 
were now required to employ doublechcck 
techniques . 
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Question g . 

ENS Collins was the Supply Qf.icer aboard the USS Carson. 
He allowed his personnel to issur. equipment to the crew without 
written receipts. Issuing procedures became largely disor- 
ganized and frequent arguments erupted among the men regarding 
respective responsibilities. 

Select the statement which is an implication of under- 
controlling as illustrated in the foregoing situation. 

a. Undercontrolling probably leads to more 
rapid accomplishment of the mission. 

b. Undercontrolling can lead to complementary 
controls which counteract indirect effects. 

c. Undercontrolling is necessary when mission 
objectives are flexible. 

d. Undercontrolling may result in a permissive 
atmosphere leading to conf 1 ict ing' qoals and 
a breakdown in morale and discipline. 

Question 10 . 

Select the statement which describes the importance of 
reports to controlling. 

a. Reports are important to indicate the 
leadership potential of subordinate 
personnel . 

b. Reports are important to establish goal 
preferences among the personnel engaged 
in the mission. ^ 

c. Reports are important to summarize and 
communicate conclusions of measurement, 
and to reveal the status of a situation. 



d. 



Reports are intportant because they 
inform a leader's superiors of the 
necessity for cost analysis. 
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CONTROLLING 

TAPE ONE OF PART FIVE SEGMENT TX 

In one of the previous segments we discussed the management 
function of **d i rccting** and learned that it constitutes the 
first phase of the process of converting a plan into action. 
We stressed the importance of leadership, since it is through 
effective leadership which involves motivating people towards 
the accomplishment of a goal that successful directing is 
implemented. In this lesson we shall be concerned with the 
management function of ^'control ling . ** ( Pause ) 

Now look at Item 1 . 

As you can see, there are six elements in the controlling 
function. ( Pause ) 

Now look at Item 2 as I give you a definition of controlling. 

Controlling is the function of evaluating the performance of 
subordinates and applying corrective measures so that perfor- 
mance takes place in accordance with plans. In our 
discus*?ion, wc will cover how to evaluate subordinates* 
performance and how to apply corrective action in a 
timely and orderly manner. The best made plans, directions 
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and efforts to support them, will be useless unless steps 
are taken to ensure that theiv execution is sjccessful. 
This, of course, require? the supervisor to sot standards of 
performance and make periodi-:, evaluations. Every supervisor 
must always keep in mind the relative "sensitivity" of standard 
setting. Setting standards too high results in complete 
frustration and eventually complete loss of interest of subor- 
dinates. On the other hand, setting standards too low 
results in inefficient operations, bored subordinates, 
and inferior performance because performance is seldom 
cor is tent ly above standards. 

Now look at Item 3 . 

As shown, motivation is highest when the probability of 
success is highest. ( Pause ) 

Now look at Item 4 . 

In the final analysis, it is the controlling function which 
keeps the execution of the plan on the tracks enroute to the 
objective, rfhile controlling, as we have defined it, is 
primarily concerned with insuring that performance takes place 
in accordance with plans, it is also important, if done 
vol., in concurr.-ntly furnishing some valuable aids to the 
supervi.sor. ( Pause ) 

Now look at Item 5 . 

I am sure that you ali realize that there could be no benefit 
to management (in fact, controlling itself would be a farce) 
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without feedback. The various techniques of control (reports, 
charts, etc.), by their very nature, require feedback to the 
supervisor. ( Pause ) 

We now hav? defined "controlling," properly located it in the 
management wheel, and emphasized its importance to you as 
future military leaders. But, how do you achieve good control? 
What are the characteristics of a good control system? Let 
us examine the characteristic s suggested by Koontz and 
0*Donnell in their book. Principles of Management . ( Pause ) 

Now look at Item 6 . 

From this list, we see that: (1) The controls or control 
system used should reflect the needs of the activity — that is, 
they should be suitable for the organization. A system you 
would use in connection with commanding the brig would not be 
the same as one you would use as a division officer on a 
destroyer. (2) The system should be designed so as to report 
deviations promptly- -in time for you to do something to 
correct them, not just for historical purposes. To quote 
Ernest Dale in his book. Management; Theory and Practice , 
"Any gap between expectations and performance ... is most easily 
closed if it is detected before it becomes serious/' (3) It 
should point up exceptions at the strategic control points-- 
not every little unimportant waiver from the straight line. 
(4) It must be objective. Too many subjective judgments 
will ruin not only the control system, but probably the 
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entire operation as well. (5) Your system must be flexible— 
be able to give and bend when confronted with unexpected 
lesser-order problems. For example, hull reports are 
normally submitted by division officers weekly. They contain 
information such as watertight integrity, preservation, 
repairs needed, etc., for every snace under the division 
officer's cognizance. However, if extended operations 
preclude an inspection and report, the submission of the 
report can be delayed with little adverse effect. (6) They 
must be economical- - don * t over-design and produce a pneumatic 
sledge hnmmer to drive a thumb tack. During a shipyard overhaul, 
progress reports are required on all work being done. In one 
case the reports were so extensive and required so much prep- 
aration that more time was consumed in this effort than in 
monitoring the jobs themsel.;es. This is an example of 
uneconomical controls. (7) Controls, of course, must be under- 
standable to all who will use them., This requirement is too 
often ignored, especially in the upper levels of big organi- 
zations where economists and accountants often devise complex 
control systems which must eventually be operated by less 
well-educated first-line supervisors. (8) They should indi- 
cate the appropriate corrective action to take and when it 
should be taken. It is obviously not sufficient that your 
system point out a deviation; it must also suggest what to do 
and when to do it* An example is the weekly progress reports 
during a shipyard overhaul. Delays and problem areas are 
brought to light by the reports, then the reasons for the 
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deficiencies are determined and remedial action is taken. 
Although it is difficult, to summarize the characteristics of 
a good control system, we can say: A good control system 
is a tool for management to make sure that directives have 
been received, understood, and followed and that, in general, 
things are going right. ( Pause ) 

As we discuss controlling and control systems, we must realize 
we are not dealing with a fixed, categorized, one-step edict. 
Controlling is a dynamic process; and, as with any process, 
we should be able to break it down into basic steps. Before 
discussing the basic steps in the controlling system, however, 
let us visualize for a moment the normal situation existing 
during your summer cruise. As you LrDw, each ship is required 
to complete certain exercises in preparation for battle 
readiness. During the cruises you sometimes have the opportunity 
to engage in some of these exercises. It may be a man-overboard 
drill, an engineering economy trial run, an intership communi- 
cation exercise, a seamanship evolution such as refueling at 
sea, or any of a large number of exercises which cover the 
range of a ship's activities. A description of each exercise 
is included in the appropriate tactical publication. These 
descriptions incorporate standards of acceptable performance. 
Thus, in the man-overboard drill, there is a standard time in 
which "OSCAR," the simulated man, is to be recovered. In the 
economy trial, there are tables of acceptable fuel consumption 
based on the conditions of the exercise. In the communication 
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exercises, there are constraints imposed by the quality and 
quantity of actual communication achieved within a given 
time frame. And, finally, there are standard times for 
approach, rigging, delivery, and breakaway in the case of 
refueling at sea. Now all of these exercises are controlled 
in accordance with the same basic steps which are common to 
each of them. ( Paus e) 

Now look at Item 7 , 

These four basic steps (establishing standards, measuring 
performance, comparing the measured performance with the 
established standards, and taking the indicated corrective 
action) are common and necessary for all good control systems. 
The man-overboard drill for a particular ship type may call 
for a standard of two minutes to recover the man. The chief 
observer for the exercise actually times the ship--how long 
did it take for the lifeboat crew to report manned and ready? 
These performances arc compared with the standards, and finally 
the chief observer submits an official exercise report which 
points out deficiencies and recommends corrective action. Thus, 
we see that the four basic steps (establishing standards, 
measuring performance, comparing performance with standards and, 
finally, providing for corrective action) are exemplified in 
the man-overboard drill and the other ships* competitive exer- 
cises. There are some further important considerations atten- 
dant on each of th-se four basic steps. Let us discuss these 
for each of the steps in sequence. First, establishing 
standards : ( Pause ) 
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Now look at Item 8 . 

(1) Standards are the established criteria against which results 
can be measured. (In the man-overboard analogy how did the time 
required to complete the exercise compare to the two-minute 
standard?) (2) Standards are established in accordance with 
important outcome characteristics and level of achievement 
required. (3) Standards are established to determine ability 
of individuals and units to perform. (The man-overboard drill 
tests the ship's ability to recover a man.) (4) Standards 
must be consistent with ultimate objectives. (The use of 
elapsed time until recovery as a standard is consistent 
with the ultimate objective of the drill--the safe recovery 
of a man who has fallen overboard.) (5) Responsible unit 
commanders should specify standards. (The Type Commander 
should set the standards - -not the Executive Officer or the 
First Lieutenant of the ship conducting the exercise.) The 
performance standards in our shipboard example were physical 
in nature. Certain skills and manual dexterities plus group 
effort are needed to perform the man-overboard drill success- 
fully. There are other types of standards. Among these are 
cost standards, deviation from budget of not more than S%; 
reenlistment rate of X%; and program standards. Analogies 
similar to the man-overboard drill could also be developed for 
these. ( Pause ) 

Our first step in controlling was the establishment of standards . 
Our second step, measurement of performa nce, needs discussion 
with respect to the different methods of measurement. (Pause) 
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Now look at Item 9 > 

In a business sense, internal audits and various statistical 
data supply the supervisor with actual performance measures. 
Additionally, the use of cybernetic control systems has not only 
permitted an automatic, rapid means of measurement but has also 
supplied a means for automatic correction. For example, when 
information regarding a supply shipment is automatically fed back 
into the stock control system and the system is modified to 
reorder new stock at a certain minimum level, it is done without 
further human control. The use of the computer in solving the 
fire control problem for an anti-aircraft target illustrates 
rapid measurement of error and rapid, automatic correction. 
The PERT Charts (Programed Evaluation Review Techniques), a 
sophisticated, probabilistic form of control chart, were an 
innovation first used by the special projects office of the 
Navy in controlling the progress of development of the Polaris 
submarine. However, other less complex types of control 
charts are used widely in all kinds of organizations and 
situations. You can probably think of such examples as boiler 
feed-water treatment or magnetic compass corrections, and 
there are countless others. Khile it is true that cybernetic 
systems with automated and sophisticated control procedures 
can add to the supervisor's ability to measure performance, 
don't think for a minute that they eliminate him from the role 
of personally observing performance of his subordinates. 
Fitness reports in the Navy are not made out by computers!. 
In most practical shipboard applications, the direct contact 
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and observation by a superior is still the best way of measuring 
individual performance. The CO of a ship must observe the 
OOD in action in order to determine his proficiency. This 
can be done no other way. Guidance and direction must be 
provided immediately. ( Pause ) 

Having discussed pertinent aspects of the first two basic 
steps in controlling — establishing standards and measuring 
performance- -we come to the third step, comparing actual 
performance with standards . Let us look at some helpful hints 
in this area of comparing performance with standards. ( Pause ) 

Now look at Item 10 , 

First, the comparison should occur as close to performance as 
possible in terms of both time and distance. An Operations 
and Readiness Division of the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations should not be evaluating man-overboard drill 
performances, and the chief observer of an exercise 
should not wait a month before announcing his evaluation. 
Second, comparison should occur at critical control points 
for the best view. For instance, during gun drills, it 
weald he impractical to compare every step in the drill, 
beginning with removal of the ammo from the magazine to finally 
firing the weapon. Rather, we would examine the length of 
time required to g(.t the ammo to the gun position; and, theni 
the remaining time necessary to load and fire. Third, control 
is expedited by concentrating on the exception*;, or large 
variations, from the standard. In conducting a CIC-assisted 
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anchoring exercise, the critical points to check would be: 
distance from center of anchorage, deviation from intended 
Course, and the number and validity of recommended course 
corrections. Fourth, the possible implications of deviations 
between performance and standard should be appreciated and 
investigated. It is always possible such investigation will 
reveal that the subordinate has failed to meet the standard 
in question, but instead has met other standards which he 
considered more important; and the one standard he failed to 
meet was incompatible with the others. This may happen, at 
times, when two different staff sections set independent and 
incompatible standards for the operating units. It can also 
happen when a subordinate is given two standards, such as 
one for quality and one for cost, and is not told how to 
weight the priorities of the two standards. It is important 
for the leader to be aware of these implications and to take 
corrective action as indicated. Assume that you are editor 
of the TRIDENT . You can imagine the difference in the end 
product that would result if you received the following 
different directions from your officer representative: 
Case I: Turn out the best possible calendar that you and 
your staff are capable of. Case II: Turn out the least 
expensive calendar you can devise. Case Til; Turn out the 
best possible calendar, but be sure it can turn a profit 
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at a selling price of $1.00 each. Obviously, the standards 
set for you vary from case to case, and your performance 
must vary in a similar manner. ( Pause ) 

The last of our basic steps in controlling, taking corrective 
action , also needs some elaboration. (Pause) 

Now look at Item 11 . 

First, it is to be expected that operations will have to be 
adjusted from time to time in order to achieve results which 
are consistent with expectations. None of us can always be 
right 1001 the first time in our planning, organizing, and 
directing; and it is here in the controlling phase that 
feedback through our various measurement methods will inform 
us that we have to adjust our plan, organ: zation, or directive 
to obtain the results we expect. While some such adjustments 
are minor, there will be some which involve extensive changes 
in plans, organization structure, directive, or goal orien- 
tation. Second, care should be taken to correct the cause of 
a deviation as well as the deviation itself. With respect to 
the final point, mission accomplishment implies immediacy 
whereas administrative corrective action usually involves more 
intensive investigation of causes — especially in the case of 
recurring difficulties. The methods of both types of 
corrective action may be similar but their objectives differ, 
primarily with respect to the time requirement. (Pause) 
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Now look at Item 12 . 

Some elements of administrative corrective action include:. 
First, complete investigation to determine the nature of the 
factors responsible, particularly in cases of recurring 
difficulties. Second, disciplinary action if and when inves- 
tigation so warrants. Third, planning action to prevent 
recurrence of the situation. Fourth, initiation of such 
other measures as are approved by the Commander. Changes may 
have to be made in organization or written directives, or it 
may be necessary to initiate other measures. I think it is 
obvious why we can say administrative type corrective action 
involves delay over mission acconpl ishment corrective action. 
A true leader and effective supervisor must remember that 
corrective action must be directed toward discovering and 
rectifying the cause of failure in order to prevent recur- 
rence- -not toward attempts to find a scapegoat. ( Pause ) 

Now we will discuss a frustrating experience that you as a 
military leader are bound to encounter. Let's say that you 
followed the four basic steps of controlling:; You established 
standards, measured performance, compared results against 
standards, and instituted corrective action to overcome devi- 
ations from expected standards. To your horror you find that 
your subordinates still do not respond at the desired level. 
Assuming that these deficiencies of performance rest primarily 
with the subordinate and not with you, the leader, the nature 
of the deficiencies (i.e., underachievement) must be attributed 
to one of two possible sources. ( Pause ) 
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These sources are:, (1) Lack of knowledge. (2) Lack of 
performance. Let's reflect on these a minute. Suppose that 
once as a midshipman at the Academy you did not meet the 
expected standards in a course and wound up failing. This 
shortcoming was no doubt caused either by insufficient 
study on your part with a consequent lack of knowledge at 
the time of the test, or if you had the knowledge, you were 
unable to produce on that particular day due to a variety 
of conflicting factors which we shall call "performance 
factors." Thorndike, the famous educational psychologist, 
would have grouped all of the latter--the performance factors-- 
under his readiness concept. He would have argued that the 
human mind can react to only one stimulus at a time. If a 
circus parade is marching down the street past the windows 
of a third-grade classroom, it would be futile for the teacher 
to attempt to make her history lesson a stronger stimulus 
than the parade. Similarly, it is possible that, for some 
of you, the coming weekend is uppermost in your minds, and 
any other stimulus pattern (including this lesson) may inter- 
fere with your primary stimulus influence, so you unconsciously 
reject the secondary stimulus. In a minute we will discuss 
possible solutions to problems such as these. If, on the 
other hand, the root of the underachievement problem is lack 
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Of knowledge, the solution is more clear. Acquire more know- 
ledge through study, education, training. (Pause) 



This is the end of Tape One of Part Five, Segment IX. 
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Now let's return to a discussion of the deficiencies due to 
performance factors; the solution to these shortcomings is 
complex and involves the psychology of human behavior, 
( Pause ) 

Now look at Item 14 . 

Obviously, if a subordinate's lack of performance is caused 
by inadequate feedback, your solution is to provide this feed- 
back in the form of more and better information as to how he 
has been performing. To put it simply, he's not going to 
improve unless he is somehow made to realize his performance 
has been below par and to what extent it is deficient. Second, 
if his poor performance is due to interruptions and cross- 
interference, his tasks should be restructured systematically 
so as to obviate, to the extent possible, all types of inter- 
ference which can be foreseen. Third, if the poor perfor- 
mance is believed to be due to the unpleasant or oppressive 
nature of the assignment and you can't change its nature and 
still meet objectives, then you must do one oi two things: 
either design a bonus system to give the subordinate extra 
rewards, or if that isn't possible, think up even more 
distasteful alternatives than the assigned job so that what 
he is doing appears more palatable by comparison. Last, if 
it just appears that he simply isn't motivated, you can either 
gradually improve his performance by letting him experience 
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a series of successes in introductory tasks or you can try 
increasir^ motivation by raising the incentives. It is quite 
possible that your subordina:e ' s lack of performance is due 
not only to a combination of knowledge and performance type 
deficiencies, but to an interaction between the two as well. 
Lack of knowledge and lack of performance may interact as 
follows. Lack of kiowledge may create an insecure feeling 
which leads to lack of motivation for learning and conse- 
quently enables another stimulus event (i.e., the weekend 
date, perhaps) to take the stronger position. Similarly, 
but conversely, lack of motivation affects acquisition of 
knowledge and may cause task interferences. Likewise, 
continued assignment of unpleasant tasks to the same subor- 
dinate will certainly affect his motivation. There are many 
other similar interactions between knowledge and performance 
deficiencies . ( Pause ) 

You should recognize that a good control system is built 
on enthusiasm, pride, and standards. Furthermore, since too 
much control kills initiative, it is good practice to minimize 
centralized control to the extent necessary for accomplishing 
a particular mission. While we recognize the importance of 
controlling to the supervisor in attempting to attain the 
required objectives, we must also realize that here too, as 
with directing, there is a "just-right" amount of control 
which should be applied in each case., OvercontroU ing and 
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undercontrolling both jeopardize not only the immediate task 
at hand but also future organization goals. To definitively 
answer the question, "How closely should I, as a leader, 
supervise or control subordinates to whom I have delegated a 
task?" is impossible. There is no set answer and the degree 
of control necessary will not only vary from instance to 
instance but will be affected to a great extent by your person- 
ality, the subordinate's personality and capability, and the 
personal interaction between you. Nevertheless, you can get 
a much better feel for the dilemma you will often confront as 
a leader by looking at and comparing some of the effects of 
overcontrolling and undercontrolling. ( Pause ) 

Now look at Item 15 . 

First, under "effects of overcontrolling" we see that the 
leader who tries to personally supervise all details of 
3very aspect of his job requires increasing amounts of infor- 
mation and is bound to be swamped in data, often minutia 
and trivia. Then, ... his confusion, he is prone to misin- 
terpret data. Further, in overcontrol situations the subor- 
dinates may react negrtivclv nnd be inclined to resist the 
leader till, finally, he finds he has creatrd moro nroblens 
than solutions. The jimior division officer, as the division 
training officer, was required to keep accurate and tir-ely 
records of all training accomplished. In st.me cases this had 
degenerated to the point that the officer so assigned required 
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daily reports of training accomplished, and a written plan 
for the next day. More time vas spent in planning and reporting 
than was devoted to training. On the other hand, the leader 
who undercontrols may not recognize deviations from estab- 
lished standards. Also, when undercontrolled , suboi'dinates 
may tend to supplant the organizational goals with their own 
personal goals. Consider the example of a lieutenant, the 
Commanding Officer of an LST, who runs a loose ship, deludinij 
himself that this gives him time to get the "big picture. 
There is a general feeling among the crew that the CO does 
not care what happens. There is constant bickering among 
the officers, and the senior petty officers do not supervise 
their men properly. Things never seem to get done properly 
or on time. ( Pause ) 

Before continuing, let's briefly review the problem of over- 
and undercontrolling. In the final analysis, only experience 
will teach you to what extent you should retain control. 
However, your experience will likely be more productive if it 
is based upon a knowledge of the effects of over and under 
controlling on you, your men, and the task at hand. These 
effects range from swamping yourself with too much data (in 
the case of overcontrolling) to siipply not meeting the required 
objectives (in the case oT undercontrol 1 ing) , Your ability 
to successfully apply the "just-rig^t" amount of control will 
be enhanced by keeping these effects in nind. (Pause) 
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We cannot leave the subject of controlling without considering 
the matter of reporting and the characteristics of good 
reports. To most of us, the word reports connotes stacks 
of paperwork on the desk of an overburdened supervisor, 
preventing him from being out with his men, out where the 
action is, really managing his job. But, as usual, there is 
another side to the coin. \s onerou"? as reports may seem, 
they are probably the most popular and effective way in which 
the delegating superior learn? how well his subordinate i? 
doing with the authority which has been dele<T,ated to him. 
Written reports, unfortunately, are too often the only real, 
concrete ties between superiors and the many subordinates who 
are supposed to be following their directives. Needless to 
say, when a superior finds that a report is definitely required, 
there arc several aspects which he should consider. First, 
he alwjiys has to balance the requirement for timeliness 
against the requirement for accuracy. There is, obviously, 
some truth to the old saying that "if you want it bad, you'll 
get it bad," In general, the faster you w?nt the report, the 
less complete it will be. Unfortunately, this has been over- 
emphasized in most bureaucracies to the extent that complete 
reports somehow always seem to take forever to prepare and 
"fist" reports are always expected to be inaccurate and 
incomplete. Don't let this generalization fool you. Good, 
reliable, complete reports can be prepared in a short time. 
Second, a good supervisor continually reviews his need for 
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reports. This sounds like an easy maxiin to follow, but, putting 
it simply, you won't do it unless you schedule yourself to make 
the review and make yourself stick to the schedule. Third, 
any report that you make to youi superior should always 
consider not only the use to which you believe the report is 
going to be put, but also the known preferences of the 
reader of the report--your superior. And last, a report 
that you submit should always strive to maintain simplicity 
while getting across the key message about performance 
against set standards. As a minimum, the report should state 
whether the situation is getting better or worse and should 
summarize the primary conclusions with respect to the 
measurements made. Now let's look at some of the char- 
acteristics of a good report as outlined by Anthony in his 
Management Accounting . ( Pause ) 

Now look at Item 16 . 

As you can see, a report from you to your superior, or from 
your subordinate to you should be objective or factual, rather 
than subjective or emotional. ^t should be timely--not late 
and after the fact like yesterday's newspaper. Third, a 
report should be easily understood — not full of "governmentese" 
or pseudo-sophisticated $10 words. Fourth, it should be 
explanatory and informative instead of secretive, officious, 
and ron*fusing. Finally, the report should be concise, complete, 
and checked to be sure it is correct. (Pause) 
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Now let's summarize this lesson. First, we defined controlling 
as the function of evaluating performance of subordinates and 
applying corrective measures so that performance takes place 
in accordance with plans. Then, we placed it functionally in 
the management wheel along with directing, in the execution 
phase of management--following the preparation functions of 
planning and .organizing. We looked at some of the character- 
istics of a good control system and subdivided them into four 
basic steps as follows: establish standards, measure perfor- 
mance, compare actual performance with standards, and take 
corrective action if performance deviates from the standards. 
We considered some of the sins of over and undercontrolling . 
Finally we discussed reporting systems and the primary charac- 
teristics of a good report. Remember: as a militarv leader, 
after you have planned and organized, set standards, approved" 
procedures, you must then control to insure that the resulting 
performance does, in fact, take place in accordance with the 
required standards in order that the desired objectives are 
met. 



This is the end of Tape Two of Part Five, Segment IX. 

f 
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I ERIC 



FOREWORD 



''When the general is weak and 
without authority ; when hia 
orders are not clear and 
distinct; when there are no 
fixed duties assigned to the 
officers and men, and the 
ranks are formed in a slovet^ly , 
haphazard manner, the result 
is utter disorganization* " 

Sun Tzu 



Coordinating is the integrating of all the details 
necessary for accomplishment of the mission. It is ensuring 
that all efforts are bent toward a common objective and that 
there is no duplication of work that results in wasted effort. 
The relationship of coordinating to the management function 
and the types of coordination will be studied in this final 
segment of military management. The student will be able 
to ascertain if coordination is lacking and what corrective 
action is required. 

An understanding of the military management process is 
particularly important to the military leader as it is a 
continuing basis of leadership. 
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Question 3 . 

Select the nost accurate description of the relationship 
between coordinating and the other management functions of 
planning, organizing, directing, and controlling. 



a. Coordinating is synonymous with coope^^ation 
and is equally weighted in a hierarchy of 
importance with othe/ management functions. 

b. Coordinating integrates the other management 
functions to efficiently meet the stated 
objective. 

c. Coordinating ensures equal participation 
of all management team members. 

i 

d. Coordinating guarantees the autonomy of 
all participants in a mission. 
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Question 2 . 

One member of a squadron commander's staff has the job 
of preparing anti-submarine exercises. c:oord ination would 
require wnich of the following? 

a. The staff plans all aspects of the activity 
and then informs support and unit commanders 
of their duties. 

b. The staff turns all planning over to a 
commi 'ccee of support and unit comnanders 
chosen by vote o^ these commanders. 

c. The staff turns planning, organization 

and direction over to the submarine commanders. 

d. The staff involves support units and 
submarine commanders in plaruing, organizing 
and directing the operation r rom the 
beginning . 



Question 3 . 

Units from a Naval Air Station are to participate in 
a series of complex training exercises along with \ir Force 
units operating from different regional areas. Coordinating 
the common use of bases by elements of all units would involve 
which type of coordination? 

a. Command 

b. Staff 

c . L iai son 

d. Ml of the above 
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Question 4 , 

important liaison coordination principle states that 
"supporting units habitually establish liaison with supported 
units 

Select the best example of this principle. 

a. Aircraft carriers that are patrt of the same 
fleet maintain liaison with' one another. 

b. The fleet commander maintains liaison with 
assigned aircraft carriers. 

c. Service foice task groups maintain liaison 
with task forces to which they are assigned. 

d. None of the above 
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Question 5 « 

During a naval gunfire (NGF) training exercise the 
destroyer providing the fire support for the exeixise was 
able to provide enough illumination (star shells) for the 
adjustment of only one night fire mission. 

From the following statements which one best describes 
the failure in coordination and outlines what action should 
be taken to correct the deficiency? 



a. There was a lack of coordination between the 
destroyer Weapons Officer and the naval 
gunfire teams ashore as to how much night 
firing was going to be expected. Liaison 
and staff coordinating should have clearly 
established the quantity and type of naval 
gunfire to be desired. 

b. There was a failure on the part of the 
destroyer Weapons Officer to anticipate 
the requirements of the NGF teams ashore 
for night adjustment of fire. The Weapons 
Officer should modify his ship's instructions 
to always include an equal amount of illum- 
ination and HE for future exercises. 

c. The Captain of the Destroyer failed to 
establish command liaison with the shore 
party to find out if firing was to be 
conducted at night. The Captain should 
ensure coordination with the Shore Party 
Commander to avoid any future discrepancies 
in fire support. 

d. None of the above 
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Question 6 . 

An aircraft carrier Commanding Officer held a meeting 
of his key officers to develop an idea for a more efficient 
means of refueling carriers at sea. After concluding the 
meeting, a recommendation was prepared, signed by the 
Captain and then sent up the chain of command. 

The coordination techniques used by the carrier CO in 
meeting with his key officers was: 

a. Conference 

b. Individual contact 

c. Command initiative 

d. Liaison man 

Question 7 . 

The coordination of an amphibious operation involving 
air, sea, and land forces in an attack on a hostile beach 
would most likely involve which of the following coordination 
techniques? 

a. Conference 

b. Written correspondence 

c. Liaison 

d. All of the above 
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Question 8 . 

Coordination is important to military management because 

a* Coordination fosters cooperation, and 

cooperation is the single most significant 
factor in the success of a military manager, 

b. Coordination resolves the individual 
differences between competing military 
units • 

c. Coordinating, in military management, is 
the integrating of all details necessary 
to mission accomplishment, 

d. Coordinating, in military management, 
allows the leaders to plan contingencies 
with a high degree of accuracy. 
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Question 9 > 

A consequence of poor coordination is: 

a. Heightened awareness of the problem 
h. Lack of unity of action 

c. Increased individual initiative 

d. Dual accomplishment of the same 
operation 
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People often display a remarkable persistence in their 
pursuit 0^ goals* Now, consider MIDN of your class as being 
typical of persons within a group or organization. Each MIDN 
makes a somewhat different interpretation of the shared 
interests and goals-- individual member differences signifi- 
cantly affect group performance. Individual differences occur 
in all groups--in some, more than in others. Since all groups 
inherently seek specific objectives, individual differences 

must be managed-controlled. The manager- leader— therefore , 
seeks to harmonize individual goals with group goals. He 
reconciles differences among the members affecting timing, 
effort, and interest. This is the function of coordinating. 
Coordinating interrelates the other four management functions 
of planning, organizing, directing and controlling. This is 
why it is depicted surrounding the other functions on the rim 
of the management wheel. Coordinating is, in fact, a critical 
activity within each management function. It has been called 
the "essence" of the management process. ( Pause ) 

Now look at Item 1. 



The diagrams suggest that the exercise of any one function 
by itself is unlikely to achieve organizational objectives. 
There are conceivable conditions in which organizational 
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objectives might he achieved by performing the first four 
management functions without someone deliberately coordi- 
nating the details* Certain manufacturing processes can 
perhaps be programed so that workers, machines, and materials 
can all be planned, organized, given directions, and automati- 
cally controlled. Once the program of such operations is 
initiated, it may not need any further intervention by the 
manager. A military drill team may also function this way; 
certain exercises may be carried to completion with only an 
initial command. But in most areas of management neither 
human beings nor material resources can be synchronized this 
reliably, ft is almost always necessary to intervene during 
operations to readjust certain activities. ( Pause ) 

the need for continuous coordination is likely to he even 
greater in military management than in some other areas. 
In military management, coordinating is the integrating of 
all details necessary to the accomplishment of the mission. 
The activities of an enemy during a military engagement may 
present the commander with problems which could not be 
completely planned for in advance. Thus, during military 
operations, a commander must frequently readjust his plans, 
organization, directions or controls. For example, a ship 
may be engaged in prelanding firing on a beachhead. It may 
suddenly receive counter-battery fire--have to abandon 
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assigned targets-- defend itself. The Officer in Tactical 
Command (OTC) may have to assign targets to other vessels so 
that units about to go ashore will have continuous cover. 
Then, if the counter-battery fire is suppressed, the OTC can 
order a return to the original firing plan. Coordinations of 
this kind afford timely provision of needed resources to a 
military operation. They result from planned actions for 
various contingencies--planning provides for continuity-- 
for teamwork on the sane task. Coordination thus achieves 
a balance and counterbalance in the pattern of organization 
efforts--of efforts by all elements in the organization. 
Coordination should not be confused with cooperation. The 
latter is simply a willingness among individuals to be 
helpful to one another. Cooperative action by itself does 
not necessarily produce effective group performance. Imagine 
what might happen if a half dozen or so willing deck hands 
were to attempt to bring about a yawl in a strong wind without 
someone aboard to decide which sails to trim and when to do 
it. A cooperative crew is not enough. Coordinating is as 
necesfary to sailing as to any other human enterprise. It 
ensures that all efforts are bent toward a common objective 
and that there is minimal duplication of work and wasted 
effort. Coordinating refers not only to physical activities 
but to the resolution of differences of opinion. 
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Coordinating may be looked on as both a technique to 
accomplish planning and an objective to be achieved by 
planning. 

Within the military framework, coordination can be further 
broken down into the categories of command, liaison and 
staff. Command coordinating refers, as its name implies, to 
the actual coordinating at the command level. Commanders 
having areas of common interest meet to ensure that their 
operations mesh and that no gaps or overlaps in responsibility 
and authority will occur during their operation. In the 
Brigade of Midshipmen, for example, the Company Commanders 
may meet to insure that there is common understanding of 
the rules and procedures of the Color Company Competition. 

Liaison coordination is a second major category of military 

coordination. The contact between respective units is at 

some level below the command level and involves exchange 

of information between units. It is customary for supporting 

units to maintain liaison with the supported unit. For 

example, a naval gunfire liaison officer is assigned to a 

Marine unit to make an amphibious landing. As liaison' 

officer ashore he will be able to inform the commander of 

the Marine unit when naval gunfire support would be most 

approp} ate. He will also feedback firing information 

to the OTC responsible for ship-to-shore bombardment. The 

third and final category of military coordinating is at 

thj staff level. Staff personnel here at all times represent 

their Commander. Top policy matters are normally reserved 
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for the Commander's attention. Routine coordinating, 
however, both in the vertical and horizontal directions, 
is usually left with the staff. 

Coordination requires some form of communication, which may 
be either oral or written or both. The communication may 
develop within a confererce or it may take place by one 
individual contacting another. It may use written corre- 
spondence, or it may be through a liaison man. We shall 
consider the relative advantages and disadvantages of these 
four techniques of coordinating: (1) Conference 
(2) Individual contact (3) Written correspondence 
(4) Liaison man. ( Pause ) 

Now look at Item 2 . 

Clearly, a conference has the potential to achieve a high 
quality of coordination. Persons with expert knowledge and 
wide experience can share judgements and work out common 
understandings. In the group interaction, biases can be 
challenged and oversights corrected. Communication and 
feedback are immediat-^. The face-to-face situation minimizes 
the errors and security breaks which can occur with lengthy 
communication lines, and also provides management with the 
pooled judgements of experts. For example: The quarterly 
fleet scheduling conference, at which representatives of 
each type commander are present and iron out details for 
employment of ships for the upcoming quarter. This direct, 
personal interaction of the participants stimulates 
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cooperation to carry out plans they helped formulate. The 
conference technique has the disadvantage of expense. Some 
confere'^s must be brought from distant places. The time 
consumed at a conference is the sum of the time each partici- 
pant spends away from his particular job. Fortunately for 
the military, it is often possible to use government air and 
to locate the cojiference at a geographically convenient base 
facility. A disadvantage is that errors and biases may be 
communicated in the discussion at a rate too rapid to analyze 
and correct. Furthermore, the leader or one or more of the 
participants may dominate the discissions and influence the 
group to arrive prematurely at invalid conclusions. Much of 
the success of the conference techniques revolves around the 
capability of the conference leader. Is he open and friendly? 
Does he encourage or stifle participation by the group? Is 
the conference agenda clear? Are committee appointments 
necessary and assigned early? What about the physical features 
of the room? The details of planning a good conference are 
too numerous for in depth consideration, but an ffective 
conference leader is of paramount importance to a successful 
conference. A disadvantage here is that the conference may 
depend too much on the social skills of the leader. A 
military commander who is excellent in most respects may 
not necessarily be a good conference chairman. Face-to-face 
individual contact is the most common and probably the most 
effective technique for coordinating. The two-person 
discussion in the individual contact lacks the range of knowl- 
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edge and opinion provided by a conference. Individual contacts, 
however, are more readily arranged and encourage a mere candid 
and down-to-earth exchange of viewpoints. Individual contacts 
also permit more informal approaches to coordinating. For 
example, the division officer has several subv)rdinates who 
are somewhat lax in their duties --he has noted several minor 
violations of rules. It is more logical to explain to them 
what must change and why. The formal procedure of putting 
them on report and the possible punishment, could have an 
adverse ef f ect--could be more severe than conditions 
warranted. Instead, he should consider the reasons with a 
view to motivating or helping his subordinates bring their 
behavior in line with accepted standards. A disadvantage of 
the face-to-face contact is that it is time-consuming, even 
more than the conference. The leader or responsible 
coordinator may have to make separate contacts with many 
concerned persons at many locations. Individual contacts 
may also be made through supplementary media such as the 
telephone, radio, teletype, and television. These devices 
save time in that th'-y enable the coordinating person and 
people whom he contacts to remain close to their regular 
work settings. They are also used to facilitate communicating 
about arrangements, for conferences and other face- to- face 
contacts. Mainly, these devices are useful in coordinating 
minor details. 

Written correspondence, a third technique of coordinating, may 
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take many forms (letters, directives, bulletins, manuals, etc) 
With wide dissemination, correspondence in these forms enables 
standardized one-way communication useful for coordinating 
routine matters. It provides a permanent record which can be 
studied carefully and acted on at a convenient time. It also 
permits all the persons in the communication network to remain 
close to their regular jobs. Correspondence is often used in 
conjinction with other techniques. It is advisable to follow 
up individual contacts with a written confirmation of what 
took place. In advance of a conference, a brochure may be 
distributed for participants to read as preparation. After 
the conference, a written summary may be circulated among 
the participants to obtain their concurrence or to enable 
them to correct information and add remarks to the proceedings. 
The main disadvantage of correspondence is that it is slow 
and thus often impractical for high priority matters. The 
fourth and last technique of coordinating to be discussed 
is the liaison man. This technique is essential when key 
military commanders are not able to carry on sufficient 
informal exchange of information through direct personal 
contact. A comma ider establishes liaison with another unit 
when he needs to keep informed of developments in that unit. 
The Marine Corps, for example, maintains a liaison officer 
at Ft. Sill, Oklahoma, the Army artillery training and 
development center. He obtains and transmits information 
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to the Marine HQ about new weapons and procedures while they 
are still in the discussion stage. Typically, supporting 
units establish liaison with a supported unit. An example 
was cited of the naval gunfire liaison officer assigned to a 
Marine unit ashore to coordinate naval gunfire from ship to 
shore. He is in a position both to explain the potential 
firepower of the ships to the Marine commander and to 
report the needs ashore to the OTC, Liaison is also fre- 
quently established between higher and lower headquarters 
and between adjacent units in an area. The liaison man's 
primary function is to be a "middle man," to facilitate exchange 
of information and to suggest how to maintain effective 
coordination. A liaison man seldom has authority to make 
binding commitments. It is evident that a liaison man must 
be quite familiar with the operating conditions and needs 
of his own unit and be able to explain these to other 
divisions or groups with whom he maintains contact. Conversely, 
he must be able to observe the operating needs of other groups 
and report these back to his own organization. The liaison man 
may get the impression that he is forever "caught between the 
rocks and the hard places" as he goes about attempting to find 
Voluntary means of coordination. But he is often in a key 
position to ensure mutual understanding and to sustain 
cooperation between units, (Pause) 
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Now look at Item 3 . 

Let's summarize the four techniques for coordinating 
in the light of their main characteristics. The conference is 
essentially a multiple face-to-face meeting with a structural 
agenda in which facts and opinions are communicated and examined 
rapidly under the guidance of a group leader. The size at which 
a conference group can remain effective will depend on the 
degree to which the participants have common background and 
on the capabilities of the leader. The individual technique 
is a sort of two-way conference. It shares all the psychological 
advantages of personal contact when the face-to-face approach 
is used, but loses some effectiveness if the contact is 
indirect (telephone, radio). The written correspondence tech- 
nique is more impersonal, and for that reason is best used com- 
bined with a personal technique. Its contribution is to 
provide a convenient permanent record. The liaison technique 
is primarily a means of maintaining a communications link on 
a personal basis between high level coordinators. In conclusion, 
let us discuss the relationship of coordination to other manage- 
ment functions. Your study in this session ha^ been focused 
around the concepts and functions of management. One of the 
concepts that you learned about coordination is that it is 
often referred to as the ESSENCE OF MANAGEMENT. If you were 
assigned as a division officer, you would find yourself in a 
managerial situation. Here, you must be able to influence 
subordinates--they must perform properly-- this is an essential 
part of management. ( Pause ) 
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Now look at Item 4 . 

Some of the specific capabilities you should possess are listed 
in this item. ( Pause 3 sec ) 

The division officer example used here is relevant. For many 
MIDN the first managerial role will be either as a division 
officer, or a junior division officer. You will be supported 
by guidance from your division officer's guide, as you prepare 
to meet^your management responsibilities. ( Pause ) ^ 

Now look at Item 5 . 

Let's review, in closing, the relation of coordinating to all 
other management functions. The management wheel §hows that 
coordinating activity is a part of aU these functions. 
Let's follow this activity as we go around the wheel. If 
coordination is to be effective, it must be achieved as early 
in the process as possible. Planning is the first step in 
the process, so coordination must begin here. Failure to do 
so will inevitably leave some gap in the plan and make it 
impossible to carry out the remaining functions effectively. 
Organizing requires coordination so that the plan will be 
carried out. Also, organization tasks require coordination 
for such activities as: allocation of resources, staffing 
of personnel, identification and assignment of related 
activities, and development of proper structure. Coordi- 
nation, here, makes the resultant effort harmonious. An 
example of this was the pleasure derived from serving on 
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the Valley Forge- -her nickname throughout the fleet was: 
"The Happy Valley." One of the reasons for this was the 
almost unconscious effort on the part of both officers and 
crew, to live up to the nickname. Personnel sought ways 
to make the operations run smoothly-'-willingly coordinated at 
all levels. No less need for coordination is required for 
directing and controlling . As a leader, you direct by proper 
utilization of your subordinates- -by developing good senior/ 
subordinate relationships. Coordination is a critical tool of 
leadership. Coordinating efforts are set in motion when 
leadership controls identify deviations f rom"establ j shed 
procedures. Skillful managers maintain harmonious organization 
--correct for deviations by control techniques. The main 
determinant of leadership effectiveness may well be the 
coordinating approach for improvements. Coordinating activities 
DO integrate functions of: planning, organizing, directing, 
and controlling--DO ensure progress toward organizational 
objectives . 

Poor coordination or a failure to coordinate leads to a lack 
of awareness of the problems of other organisational elements 
and wasteful duplication of effort, and will prevent unified 
action. A Joint Congressional Committee investigating the 
Pearl Harbor attack concluded the following regarding 
coordination: 

" The most fundamental responsibility that both 

commanders had under the circumstances, however, was to make 
certain beyond any reasonable doubt that there was an 
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integrated and coordinated employment of defensive facilities 
consistent with the principle of command by mutual cooperation. 
Xo excuse or explf»n.ition can justify or temper the failure 
to discharge this responsibility which superseded and 
surpassed all others." 

When mooring a ship alongside a pier, if coordination is 
lacking between the bridge, the engineroom and the line 
handlers, gross misunderstanding and utter chaos would result. 
The conning officer must have control of each element, other- 
wise confusion will be certain and casualty probable. 

This is the end of Part Five, Segment X. 
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